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and the world becomes a world of progress. The supreme cause becomes 
the final cause, the " moral ideal." Thus we, in our search for a free 
person, have, come upon the ethical person that demands and guarantees 
not only freedom, but all ethical conceptions — we have come upon the 
Ideal Person, a world of obliged persons, a world of values expressed in 
terms of right and wrong. But this has not given us a multi-verse, but 
a universe made one by final, not by efficient, causation. 

Epistemology has led us into the very heart of ethics. 

John Pickett Turner. 

College of the City op New York. 

An Outline of Individual Study. Dr. E. E. Partridge. New York: 

Sturges and Walton. 1910. 

Dr. Partridge's work on " Individual Study " is taking a well-deserved 
place in the hands of teachers of child study. The work opens with an 
inspirational as well as a scientific discussion of theories underlying the 
study of individual characters and of the history of the movement which 
has steadily progressed from child study to a study of the child. In the 
words of the author the book is " intended to serve a practical and intro- 
ductory rather than a scientific purpose," to serve rather as " a first guide 
in the study of individuals." The nature of individuality and the scien- 
tific study of it are secondary to the more practical purpose of enabling 
the student to " observe individuals more intelligently and systematically, 
and thus be better able to understand and serve them." The material of 
the book comprises what the author has repeatedly given in normal school 
classes with the growing conviction that " some such work is the best 
psychology and pedagogy for these classes." The charge is made that 
"most so-called general psychology, even the most elementary, fails to 
affect the practical life of the teacher." The author's experience convinces 
him that it is " better to lead to psychology from practical questions that 
arise in actual teaching or observing children than to try to apply psy- 
chology in advance to the work of teaching." This is the " case method " 
which has been found so efficient in the training of physicians and law- 
yers. Dr. Partridge would apply the same theory in the training of 
teachers. The only general psychology recommended to precede this 
study of individuals is genetic psychology with a view to giving the 
teacher-to-be the proper point of view. 

Individuality is identified with the general problem of biological 
variability. It is recognized, however, that the individual is more than a 
collection of variables, that he is " a unique whole, in which the parts are 
balanced in just such a way as to make this particular individual." Two 
people might appear identical in analysis and very unlike when appreci- 
ated as wholes, or two who were similar in general appearance might ap- 
pear quite dissimilar in the cold analysis of facts. There are mental 
traits and physical traits and another group which arises from the fact 
that an individual may be regarded as a series of events, " some of which 
seem to be mysterious dispensations of providence, or the result of 
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fortuitous combinations of circumstances." It thus appears that the 
study of individuality involves problems of variation, of psychology, of 
ethics, of sociology, and of other hereditary and environmental influences. 
It is to supply this need for a "better knowledge of individuals and bet- 
ter methods of studying them" that this book is written. Part I. is de- 
voted to a consideration of the sciences on which individuality is based 
and the " attitude of mind one must take in considering how and why 
people differ from each other." 

Part II. gives practical directions for the study of individuals. The 
best types for practise study of individuality in children are found be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve, and fifty children, occupied in some- 
what similar school work, is a sufficiently large group to begin with. To 
be sure, it is pointed out that much larger numbers must be considered 
before generalized conclusions can be drawn, and that the " practical 
limitations of the school " will preclude definite standards, but still under 
these conditions an application of the simple mathematical methods of 
Boaz, Pearson, and Spearman may make results illuminating. 

Specific directions and recommendations are given for determining 
individual differences in health, in body-characteristics, in movements 
(both observational and experimental), in such mental traits as emo- 
tional life, instincts, interest, senses and perception, memory association, 
as well as in "free activity of the mind," and in purposive thinking. 
This constitutes the most important part of the book. It presents the 
best tests known in the literature with additions and comments by the 
author. Recommendations are concrete and in many cases simplified to 
suit the beginner. The effort is to give too much rather than too little de- 
tail. In many cases tables of averages are copied from other works so that 
the book serves as a ready handbook and the student without an efficient 
library will be less handicapped than usual. 

Part III. of the book opens with a detailed account of the individual 
differences noticed by the author in two twin boys in a community con- 
taining only the simplest primitive elements of social life. The chil- 
dren had never been separated a day in their lives, so they had the same 
environment, in the gross aspects at least, as well as similar heredities. 
The boys were so-called identical twins. Neighbors who had known 
them all their lives could not distinguish them. A teacher experi- 
enced difficulty after a year's association, and even the mother was 
sometimes confused. Despite these similar characters it is remarkable 
how the system of tests which Dr. Partridge gives in Part II. of this book 
revealed characteristic differences which had been unsuspected by any one 
before, but which were clearly evident when they were pointed out. It 
even appeared that the faults were opposite, calling for very different 
treatment in correcting them. In the same way the learning processes 
showed marked differences, necessitating clear distinctions in their train- 
ing. These more subtle differences in the mental type were concealed 
below physical masks whose differences consisted mainly of a different 
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distribution of freckles on the nose and three eighths of an inch differ- 
ence in height. 

The book closes with a classification of individuals into types of 
normal, precocious, stupid, and morally deficient. Individual characters, 
both physiological and psychological, also combine to form certain mixed 
types, showing that the problem of determining types is an extremely 
complex one necessitating the detailed schematization elaborated in the 
main body of the book. 

The Reviewer's reaction to the book is that it is eminently worth while, 
particularly when the course of study is somewhat limited. Where the 
study of the individual is outlined, the text constitutes the entire course 
in child study. Where psychology and child study are given as prerequi- 
sites to higher study it would seem that something less liable to become 
superficial would be a safer requirement. In the hands of the teacher-in- 
service the book is invaluable. The reviewer clearly recalls his own de- 
sire to carry on systematic child study when in public school work and his 
inability to find specific directions for definitizing the work. Such a book 
as Dr. Partridge's would have filled a need keenly felt at that time. The 
use of the book as a text in normal-school classes would have the effect 
of placing it as a handbook for teachers in service, thus encouraging that 
systematic study of child nature which would make for growth of the 
young teacher and tend to neutralize some of the retardation factors in- 
herent in the profession. 

L. W. Sackett. 
University of Texas. 

The Classical Psychologists. Compiled by Benjamin Rand. Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. xii + 726. 
This is a companion volume in the field of psychology to Rand's com- 
pilations of " The Classical Moralists " and the " Modern Classical Phi- 
losophers," and consists of a series of " original texts containing funda- 
mental theories of the classical psychologists " from Anaxagoras to 
Wundt. Forty -three men are represented: fourteen of the selections are 
very brief (less than ten pages in length), and only three — Aristotle, 
James, and Wundt — receive as much as forty pages apiece. Several se- 
lections are here translated into English for the first time, namely, those 
from Beneke, Drobisch, Maine de Biran, Pechner, Hering, Stumpf, 
Lange, and the shorter selections from Gregory of Nyssa, Wolff, Bonnet, 
Weber, and Helmholtz. 

" The study of psychology as pursued to-day in several important di- 
visions might suggest the desirability of a work of recent material from 
these various domains. An historical volume of the character of this 
book was, however, deemed not only more in harmony with the other 
works of the author's series, but also as much more necessary for the use 
of students before entering upon investigations in special fields." " Such 
a work, it is hoped, may prove adapted for colleges and universities as a 
text-book of reading accompanying courses of lectures in general psy- 
chology" (p. v). 



